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In 1888 F. A. Stokes and Brother brought out an 
imitation of a Roman volumen, entitled Carmina 
Octo Q. Horatii Flacci edidit Georgius Vincent, 
which in the form of a 'parchment' scroll gave first 
the text of eight Odes of Horace, printed in capi- 
tals, then translations into English. The scroll con- 
sisted of three sheets of parchment paper, each about 
thirty inches long, pasted together; on the back 
the parchment was colored a light red. The Odes 
and the translations were printed side by side, of 
course, and lines were ruled to right and to left 
of each 'page'. There were two title pages, one 
in Latin, one in English. After the Latin title page 
came a 'portrait' (an imago) of Horace. The right 
hand end of the scroll was fastened permanently to 
a wooden rod, which had two projecting knobs or 
bosses ; the bosses and the main stick were, ap- 
parently, all in one piece. The bosses were painted 
white: the stick itself was invisible. There was no 
rod at the left hand end. Originally a titulus was 
attached to the scroll. 

On the whole, on the principle laid down by 
Horace Ars Poetica 180-181, Segnius irritant ani- 
mos demissa per aurem quam quae sunt oculis sub- 
iecta fidelibus, the scroll was likely to be of real 
service in helping pupils to visualize the Roman 
volumen. Unfortunately, however, no more copies 
are obtainable at the publishers'. For a chance to 
examine a copy I am indebted to the kindness of 
Miss Lydia M. Dame of the Girl's High School, 
Brooklyn. 

Since 1888 a good deal of attention "has been de- 
voted to Roman books. An important work in this 
field is Theodor Birt's Die Buchrolle in der Kunst 
(352 pages, 190 illustrations: Teubner, 1907. 15 
Marks), which bears the sub-title Archaologisch- 
Antiquarische Untersuchungen zum Antiken Buch- 
wesen. According to the Preface it was intended 
to supplement the same author's Das Antike Buch- 
wesen, published in 1882. It is not my intention to 
review the work on the Buchrolle at this late day: 
it was reviewed briefly in Classical Philology 6.1 16, 
and in The Classical Review 23.56. I seek at present 
to direct attention just to one part of Birt's later 
book: from that some hint may be had of the 
value of the work as a whole. 

Martial, 1.66, addressing a plagiarist of his poems, 



humorously offers to sell him an unpublished poem 
and guarantees to keep silence about the transac- 
tion. It costs more, says Martial, to be a poet than 
the mere outlay for a scroll and the expense of 
copying. Further, if the plagiarist must steal, he 
had better make an arrangement with someone who 
has unpublished poems yet under lock and key, 
for mutare dominum non potest liber notus. Sed 
pumicata fronte si quis est nondum nee umbilicis 
cultus atque membrana, mercare : tales habeo nee 
sciet quisquam. The colored back of the Horatian 
scroll, mentioned above, was meant to represent the 
membrana; that scroll, however, had but a single 
umbilicus (and this, according to Birt, was un- 
Roman). It seems worth while to transcribe the 
note on umbilicis in our Martial passage to be 
found in Professor Post's edition (Ginni and Co., 
1908). 

According to the view commonly held the pi. 
umbilici denoted the projecting ends or knobs, col- 
ored or gilded, attached to the cylinder (umbili- 
cus) to which the right end of the scroll was 
attached and on which the scroll was rolled ; cf. 
8.61.4-5 nee umbilicis quod decorus et cedro spargor 
per omnes Roma quas tenet gentes; 3.2.9; 4.89.1-2 li- 
belle, iam pervenimus usque ad umbilicos ; 11.107.1-2 
explicitum nobis usque ad sua cornua librum . . . 
refers; . . . But Birt, Buchrolle, 228-235, holds 
that the umbilicus was not fastened to the roll and 
that it did not project beyond the frontes; it was 
merely inserted in the roll and was removable at 
will. When one unwound a scroll as he read, he 
could shift the umbilicus to form a center for the 
part read as he wound this up loosely. The use of 
two umbilici 'began in Domitian's time. Before the 
reading began both were within the roll ; as the 
reading progressed one was allowed to remain in 
the roll, the other was inserted in the part read. 

In his detailed discussion Birt points out that 
very few Rollenstabe have been found: the few 
discovered, he says, come from Herculaneum, "Der 
Durchmesser solchen Stabes ist 15 mm lang; das 
Stabchen zeigt im Innern bald eine hellere Masse 
(medulla) von 5 mm Durchmesser, bald einen 
entsprechenden Hohlraum". There is much evi- 
dence in art that the reader did not use the um- 
bilicus at all in rolling up the volume; to roll up 
the scroll he held it by the middle or "am Fuss". 

Birt now turns to the literature to see what light 
he can derive therefrom. Cicero, though he says 
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much of the manufacture of books, never men- 
tions the umbilicus. Greek literature knows noth- 
ing of it (them) till the second Christian century. 
Only the Roman poets speak of it (them), and that 
too only when they are speaking of unusual vol- 
umes, such as presentation copies. "Grade sie 
bewiesen, dass der umbilicus im Lesebuch nicht das 
Gewohnliche war". In Catullus 22 Suffenus shows 
himself by various things, among which are novi 
umbilici (7), "eitle Narr". Birt notes next that 
the works of art figured and discussed in his book 
give no hint whatever of the umbilicus. 

In support of his doctrine that the umbilicus was 
not attached to the roll, but only laid in the roll 
when it was complete to form a solid center for 
the rolled-up volume, Birt quotes Porphyrion on 
Horace Epod. 14.8 : in fine libri umbilici ex ligno 
aut osse solent poni ; the verb used, it will be noted, 
is poni, not aptari or adsui or agglutinari. So Lu- 
cian, Adversus Indoctum 16, in a similar connection 
has the phrase iiupa\oiis ivrifffvai ; the verb IvriStvai 
is used, for example, of putting one's foot in a 
shoe. When one began to read, he left the um- 
bilicus in its original place, or else pulled it out 
with his left hand and then wrapped around it the 
part of the book he had read. 

Birt then argues that his explanation of the um- 
bilicus as something detachable helps us at last to 
explain Catullus 22. Suffenus has an epic poem in 
10,000 verses. This he carries about in ten scrolls, 
of new paper of the best sort; for these he uses 
novi umbilici, one for each volume. "Als beson- 
dere Luxus gilt hier, dass der Dichter sogar 'neue' 
Stabchen nimmt". It follows that ordinarily people 
were content to use old umbilici; they took the light 
umbilici out of old scrolls and put them into new 
volumes. Finally, from all this we see why the 
umbilicus was usually of gay colors or gilded. 
Such coloring or gilding would have been needless 
if the umbilicus were permanently attached to the 
scroll ; in that case it would be entirely hidden from 
view (as the stick was hidden in our Horatian 
scroll). "Er lag vielmehr oft frei in der Hand" 
(the left hand). 

The evidence for the use of two umbilici begins 
with Statius, Silvae 4.9.8; it is given more fully by 
Martial. Birt holds that his theory of the use of 
the two umbilici (see Professor Post, quoted above) 
at last makes it possible to explain Martial 5.6.15: 
nigris pagina crevit umbilicis. pagina here denotes 
the whole volume; this is in fact small (see verse 
7), but it has grown "durch die beiden Stabe; man 
meint, das Buch sei so stark an Papier; aber die 
Stabe sind es, die es so aufblahen. Sie stecken 
beide im Innern". To realize the value of Pro- 
fessor Birt's discussion of the umbilicus one has 
only to examine the commentaries on Catullus and 
Martial or Vollmer's note on Statius, Silvae 4.9.8, 
or the unsatisfactory account on page 47 of the 



new edition of E. Maunde Thompson's An Intro- 
duction to Greek and Latin Palaeography (Oxford 
Press, 1912). C. K. 



LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION IN COLLEGE 

The keen satisfaction with which I read in The 
Classical Weekly 6.26-29 Dr. Mitchell's paper on 
The Teaching of Latin Prose Composition in the 
Secondary School has moved me to set down cer- 
tain ideas and convictions concerning Latin prose 
composition in College, particularly prescribed Latin 
prose composition. 

What of those students who would not sua 
sponte elect Latin prose composition? Are those 
teachers right who believe that they should be al- 
lowed to omit such a course? That belief may be 
a natural product of long and wearisome experi- 
ence of prescribed composition with large, hetero- 
geneous classes, containing every possible type of 
mind, from that of the thoroughly prepared stu- 
dent with a natural language sense and an in- 
dustrious disposition, to a feather-weight product 
of an utterly inefficient school, with fixed conviction 
that any English verb form containing 'was' is 
surely passive. The teacher feels, justly, that he 
has been wasting his own time and that of the 
better students in an effort, practically without re- 
sult, to bring the weak student up to the passing 
mark — of accomplishing more than that he long 
ago abandoned hope. The executive authority, after 
foiling an innumerable series of attempts, naive, 
brazen, or guilefully subtle, to beat the regulations 
and to secure the palm without the dust of labor 
may be pardoned for sharing the view of the 
grieved or resentful student that Latin prose com- 
position is an incubus, a blot on the curriculum. 
Hence arises a situation, somewhat surprising at 
first glance, in which the teachers of Latin and the 
executive authority concur in abolishing prescribed 
Latin composition, while their scientific colleagues, 
who have enjoyed in the mental development of the 
students the results of the toil of the teachers of 
Latin composition, regret the loss of the course. 

To my way of thinking, these teachers of science 
are not only right in regretting the passing of the 
assistance they derived from that source, but justi- 
fied in expecting and demanding it. Latin compo- 
sition should not be a privilege of those only who 
expect to carry on to a considerable extent the 
study of the Classics, although such students are 
undeniably less trying to teach. Any student whose 
mental caliber justifies coming to college at all as 
a candidate for the bachelor's degree is perfectly 
■good material, under proper conditions, for a fresh- 
man course in Latin prose composition. 

From a study of the school reports and entrance 
records of the 'lame ducks' of prescribed freshman 
prose and from personal inquiry and observation it 
has become evident that the sources of trouble for 



